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A NEW TEACHING METHOD 


The One-Term Course in Romantic Literature 


Within recent years small colleges 
throughout the country have undertaken 
programs to reduce the number of their 
offerings, or at least to diminish the com- 
pass of certain courses by squeezing into 
one term the material which used to be 
covered in two. This may or may not be a 
good idea: certainly the subject has been 
M furiously debated, and probably most read- 
ets are familiar with all the stormy argu- 
ments on the relative (and probably un- 
measurable) merits of a one-term course 
offered every year as opposed to a two- 
term course offered in alternate years. 
Since it appears that the advocates of the 
former system have generally been trium- 
phant, | should like in this paper, without 
@ taking sides on the issue, to describe one 
method of conducting a one-term course in 
English Romantic Literature. 

An exchange of ideas on this problem 
might indeed be helpful. A random sam- 
pling of forty small liberal arts institutions 
lless than 1400 students) in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic states shows that 
twenty-eight have a one-term course in 
the Romantic Period; only eight have a 
two-term course (in three, the first term, 
but not the second, may be taken indepen- 
dently, while in five both terms must be 


taken for credit); and four have either no 
specific course in the period at all, or have 
lumped it together with other material in 
some such offering as ‘Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Poetry.'’ (I am not pretending that my 
survey was especially scientific. | simply 
restricted myself geographically and scho- 
lastically to the areas | knew best. But the 
figures would nonetheless seem to have 
some relevance.) Having thought, through 
inost of my academic life, of teaching Ro- 
mantic Literature in a two-term context, 
when faced with one-term boundaries | de- 
cided to change my approach with a per- 
haps bold experiment. 

The first decision to be made was one of 
limitation. How much material should be 
covered? The subject being what it was, 
the answer came easily: Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Byron, Keats, and Shelley formed 
the exclusive nuclear few, forced to rub 
elbows in a small clique, perhaps some- 
what restively, while all the other writers 
of the period were consigned to a Limbo 
of lists of ‘Suggested Outside Reading” 
and such. Alas, this rigid segregation 
meant that favored essays of Lamb and 
Hunt, and Hazlitt's criticisms and De Quin- 
cey's sketches and Scott's novels, all would 


{Please turn to p. 4) 


THE REAL PROBLEM IN ENGLISH ONE 


Recently, while waiting between lectures 
at a convention, I sat in a comfortable lobby 
and listened to an uncomfortable argument 
over the teaching of grammar in college 
English. Perhaps I should have said “teach- 
ing English grammar, and/or, and how 
much ?” 

The discussion was heated, and as some- 
one said the participants were becoming 
about as ill-tempered as most people do 
when they argue about education. Why 
should this be? Everyone is agreed that the 
principal objective of the course is to en- 
courage students to write, read, and speak 
in an acceptable manner. Whatever we do 
in addition to the writing, reading, and 
Speaking is done as a contribution to mak- 
ing better writers, speakers, and readers. 
The time given over to grammar, or to 
Whatever may be substituted for it, does 
not take up more than a third or fourth 
of the time given to English in the first 
Semester. We may be arguing about the 
st we are trying to have wag the 


We are all agreed that linguistics, se- 
mantics, and the historical approach to lan- 
guage have value and that all English 
majors should have a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of them. We are not agreed upon what 
should be included in that one-third to one- 
fourth of the time in the first. semester 
usually given over to grammar—in recent 
years most often functional grammar di- 
rected toward a study of structure. We 
have to remember here that most classes 
will be made up of non-English majors. 
What will best help these non-English ma- 
jors to improve writing, reading, speaking— 
that is, beyond practice in all three, upon 
which we can all agree? What shall it be? 
Traditional grammar? The new grammar— 
if we may term it such? Linguistics? Se- 
mantics? Philology? All of them? None of 
them? 

I do not think we can have too much dis- 
cussion about the proper approach to Eng- 
lish I, provided it is a discussion and not 
a name-calling brawl. In his Teaching Eng- 

(Please turn to p. 5) 


PROPOSAL FOR 
THE PH.D. 


Being a junior college instructor filled 
with seif-interest, I wouid like to suggest 
the possibility of aitering current doctoral 
programs or making additions to them so 
as to bring Ph.D. work more in line 
with the type of teaching a junior coilege 
(or lower division university) instructor 
does. 

The junior college has taken an important 
place in education; that this piace wul not 
only be solidified but will expand enormous- 
ly in the coming years of booming cotiege 
population is a certainty. I could document 
this and if I were writing to a lay audience, 
1 might consider such documentation neces- 
sary. I offer only two facts: there are now 
637 junior colleges throughout the country, 
69 in California alone; at El Camino Jumor 
Coliege in Los Angeles where I teach, the 
enrollment this year is almost 11,000, a num- 
ber which compares with less than 500 when 
the college opened in 1947. 

The junior coilege has been and will con- 
tinue to be an institution for teaching, not 
for research. This fact should reflect itself 
in the type of training that junior college 
instructors should receive. I refer, specifi- 
cally, to the field of English and to doc- 
toral training because almost all junior 
college instructors have their Master’s de- 
grees. 

I believe that Ph.D. programs as now 
conducted do not give the broad base in hu- 
manities that is essential for the type of 
teaching junior college instructors must do, 
particularly in our freshman composition 
courses where the prevalent approach is to 
allow writing to arise from discussion. If 
this discussion were about literary types or 
literary history, then current Ph.D. work 
would adequately serve its purpose. How- 
ever, the discussions have little to do with 
anything literary. 

Form becomes subservient to idea. We 
use texts with titles like Thought in Prose, 
Ideas in Context, and Patterns for Living. 
We are not concerned much with the son- 
net as a literary type, but with what a 
specific sonnet says; we have little time for 
discussion of “The Eighty-Yard Run” as a 
short story form, but we are much con- 
cerned with critical analysis in an attempt 
to reach the theme; we are forced to set 
aside a scholarly presentation of history of 
the expository essay, but we are definitely 
concerned with the ideas expressed in speci- 
fic essays. 

And these ideas, as any instructor knows 
who has taught from a textbook such as 
Patterns for Living, are in the fields of re- 
ligion, psychology, political science, history, 
art, music, science, philosophy, and anthro- 
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Don't suppress that urge to write the 
editor" used to be one of the standing 
mottoes of CEA, repeated frequently by 
Burges Johnson, Bob Fitzhugh, and Max 
Goldberg. Coupled with it was usually the 
admonition that contributions must be 
brief and to the point (not over 1000 
words). 

It is true that our editorial office has 
quite a lot of material on hand awaiting 
publication, some of it very good material; 
but there is always room for a really lively 
con‘ribution bearing directly on the con- 
cerns of the college English teacher or 
presenting CEA with a new and effective 
challenge. Especially to those of our mem- 
bers whose names have never appeared in 
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our columns (though of course we contin- 
ue to value contributions from our regulars) 
we say, let us hear from you! Set down 
on paper that critical or constructive idea 
you have in your head that will start your 
colleagues thinking and be good for them, 
and send it in. You may be surprised to see 
how soon it will appear in print. 


Rereading twenty years of the Critic 
(formerly the Newsletter) as we did this 
summer in working up an index was a re- 
vealing experience. Instead of being bored 
by what was of course a time-consuming 
task, we were fascinated and often had 
difficulty putting the work aside when 
other responsibilities called. 

English teachers are both very vocal and 
very idealistic, and evidently they long to 
do the best work they can. In the Critic 
their writing is for the most part lively and 
they try to cut through to the heart of 
their concerns and rid themselves of false 
fronts and rationalizations. 

Of course they aren't always successful, 
but the degree of realism with which they 
view themselves and their profession has, 
we think, been increasing through the 
years. The older Newsletters are somewhat 
hazed over by the rosy atmosphere of the 
familiar essay, with a certain amount of 
satisfied self-regard; not so much so the 
Critic of more recent date. 

Occasionally one senses a certain amount 
of quarreling for the sake of quarreling 
or the announcement of a crisis where 
really only a problem exists; but for the 
most part Critic contributors have their 
feet on the ground and are trying hard to 
do important work that desperately needs 
doing. When they disagree, they are anx- 
ious to cut through to the philosophy un- 
derlying their disagreement so that, if pos- 
sible, real truth can be found. This makes 
for constructive controversy. 

The range of the discussions is immense; 
certainly, English is the one universal sub- 
ject in the modern curriculum. Everything 
from the fine points of grammar to the 
fate of nations comes up for consideration. 

Perhaps here is a problem for our fu- 
ture. Can we continue to exist as a special- 
ty if we take upon our shoulders the sins 
of the world? So far at least, the Critic 
and the Newsletter do not indicate emer- 
gence of any convincing answer to this im- 
portant question. It our profession able to 
face up to what it really is? 

L.E.H. 


The man who 
reads dictionaries 


H. A. OVERSTREET, author of 
The Mature Mind and co-author of 
What We Must Know About 
Communism, says: 

“WV HAT I most prize in Webster’s Net 

World Dictionary is its quick w 
ability. ‘All entries in a single alphabetical 
listing.” I’ve hopscotched about in dic 
tionaries of the older sort trying to find out 
where foreign phrases were kept, or the big 
names of history or literature. A singk 
listing is, to my mind, prerequisite Number 
One of a good dictionary. Next. definitions 
cut to the bone and put into plain English. 
Because I get both these in Webster 
New World Dictionary, 1 keep it on 
near-by shelf, and I reach for it knowing 
that I'll probably find what I’m looking 
for.” 
WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICT TONAR} 


is approved and used in colleges and u 
versities throughout the United States 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN STUDENT BINDING, $3: 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW | WORLD 


DICTIONARY 
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COLLEGE EDITION 
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College English Association, Inc. 
20th Annual Meeting 
Hotel Statler, New York City 
Sunday, 28 December 
4:\5 p.m. Registration, Penn Top North. 
4:30 p.m. General Meeting Penn Top 
North. Open to all interested persons. 
Topic: "A Comprehensive Review of Eng- 
lish studies." 
Chairman: Henry W. Sams, University of 
Chicago. 
Panel: Edward Gordon, 
Friends School 
Albert Marckwardt, University of Michigan 
Willard Thorp, Princeton University 
The panelists are members of a committee 
which during the past year has held four 
three-day meetings to discuss and define 
problems arising in all aspects and levels 
of the teaching of English. Mr. Marckwardt 
is chairman of this committee. The com- 
mittee includes representatives of the Col- 
lege English Association, the American 
Studies Association, the Modern Language 
Association, and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The purpose of the 
meetings has been to design a comprehen- 
sive plan for review and revision of Eng- 
lish studies. The panelists will present their 
views of the discussions which have been 
held and of plans for the future. The meet- 
ing is open to all interested visitors as 
well as to CEA members. 
6:30 p.m. Riggs Restaurant, 45 West 33rd 
Street (one block west of Hotel Statler), 


Germantown 


Readings in 
APPLIED ENGLISH 
LINGUISTICS 


Edited by Harold B. Allen. This 
text presents the undergraduate 
English major with a broad view 
of the impact of linguistics upon 
the English language — its pro- 
nunciation, spelling, vocabulary, 
grammar, composition, and lit- 
erature. The book's 65 articles 
by scholars of linguistics repre- 
sent the most recent and diver- 
gent approaches to the science 
of linguistics, with particular 
attention to structural linguistics. 
428 pages, $3.75 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York 1, New York 


social hour, dinner, and Annual Meeting. 


Monday, 29 December 
7:30 a.m. Riggs Restaurant, Breakfast pro- 
gram for Regional CEA Leaders. Patrick 
G. Hogan, chairman; Donald G. Sears, sec- 
retary. Subject: "The Nature and Function 
of CEA and its Regionals”; “The Role of 
National CEA," Henry W. Sams, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; "The Role of CEA Re- 
gionals," Patrick G. Hogan, Mississippi 
State College. 
Local CEA Committee 
Donald G. Sears, Chairman 

Brooklyn College, Grace Nutley 
Cooper Union, Richard S. Bowman 
Educational Testing Service, 

Edward Anderson 
Fordham University, Francis X. Connolly 
Neyark College of Engineering, 

A. Estrin 
Pace College, Richard Gill 
Pratt Institute, Edwin B. Knowles 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 

Francis Shoemaker 
CEA headquarters will be maintained, 
December 27-29, in the Hotel Statler. 
Members and friends are cordially invited 
to drop in. The Services of the CEA Bu- 
reau of Appointments, which functions on 
a twelve-month basis under the direction 
of Albert P. Madeira, will be available at 
the Hotel Statler. The only charge for Bu- 
reau registrants, who should be CEA mem- 
bers, is $5.00 for a twelve-month period. 
The services are free to prospective em- 
ployers. To ensure close co-operation be- 
tween the MLA and the CEA, the CEA 
Bureau of Appointments will staff a desk 
in the interview room of the MLA Faculty 
Exchange in the Hotel Statler. 


REPORT OF CEA 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
For President: John Ciardi, poetry editor, 


The Saturday Review; professor of English, 
Rutgers University; translator of Dante; 
Author of several volumes of poetry: for- 
mer CEA national director; keynote speak- 
er at 1956 Humanities Center Seminar; 
former faculty member, Harvard University 
Department of English; winner of many 
awards and honors. 

For First Vice-Persident: Donald J. Lloyd, 
Wayne State University; co-author with 
Harry R. Warfel of American English in Its 
Cultural Setting; University Scholar at 
Yale, Yale Ph.D. in 1943; teaching posi- 
tions at Oberlin and Indiana University; 
assistant editor, Webster's New World 
Dictionary; author of many articles. 


For Second Vice-President: Harry T. 
Moore, Southern Illinois University; author 
of The Intelligent Heart, The Life and 
Works of D. H. Lawrence, The Novels of 
John Steinbeck; Fellow, the Royal Society 
of Literature; 1958 Guggenheim Fellow: 
contributor to New York Times Book Re- 
view, Encounter, New Republic, Spectator, 
Saturday Review, Kenyon Review; Boston 
University Ph.D. 1951. 

For Directors: Charles M. Clark, The Amer- 
ican University; Cornell Ph. D. 1942; teach- 
ing positions at Cornell and American Uni- 
versity; active in Middle Atlantic CEA and 
on national CEA committees. 

John Hicks, Stetson University; lowa 
State Ph.D. 1939; author with C. R. Thomp- 
son of Thought and Experience in Prose; 
author of several textbooks and of The 
Stoicism of Matthew Arnold (1941); teach- 
ing positions at University of Louisville, 
Mississippi State College, Purdue, Miami 
University, Lawrence College, and Stetson 
University; regional director, CEA, 1955- 
56. 

Thomas Marshall, Kent State University: 
University of Pennsylvania Ph.D., 1941; Ful- 
bright Professor at University of Athens, 
Greece, 1953-54; teaching positions at 
University of Pensylvania, Western Mary- 
land College, Duke University, and Kent 
State; author of Literature and Society, 
1950-55, a Selective Bibliography, A His- 
tory of the Philadelphia Theater, 1978- 
1890, An Analytical Index to American 
Literature, etc; national director of CEA 

{Please turn to p. 4) 

New RONALD books... 
CHAUCER’S POETRY: 
Edited by DONALOSON, ale. 

“A mast j iting.” 
“The results of mages scholarship and 


g00d judgment...” — C. ROBERT STANGE, 
University of Minnesota. 1,001 pp. 


The Structure of 
AMERICAN ENGLISH 


W. NELSON FRANCIS, Franklin and Marshall 
College 


“A first-rate introductory presentation of 
the basic findings of structural linguistics 
with respect to our own wage.” — 
HarRoLp B. ALLEN, University of Minnesota. 
18 ills., maps; 614 pp. 

An Introduction to the 


Phonetics of American English 
CHARLES KENNETH TI THOMAS, University of 


Basi ly of p 
in the U. S. designed as a series of graded 
units. “Is is excellent in every way.” — 
B. , Miami University. 
2nd Ed. Illus., 273 pp. 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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1950-53: president Middle Atlantic CEA 
1949-50. 

Nathan Starr, University of Florida; Har- 
vard Ph.D. 1928; Rollins College LitD. 
1949; Teaching positions at Harvard and 
Radcliffe, Colgate, St. John's, Williams, 
Rollins, Kansai University in Japan (Ful- 
bright Fellow), Hamilton, and University 
of Florida; author of The Dynamics of Lit- 
erature, King Arthur Today, The Pursuit of 


Learning, and of many articles; charter 
member of CEA; early member of New 


England CEA; first president of South- 


eastern CEA. 


Marvin Perry, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity; Harvard Ph.D., 1950; teaching po- 
sitions at University of Virginia and Wash- 


ington and Lee; Co-editor of Modern 
Minds, Nine Short Novels, and author of 


numerous articles and reviews. 
For Nominating Committee: Harry R. 
Warfel, (Chairman), University of Florida, 


CEA National President 1947; Lee E. Holt, 


American International College, Managing 
Editor, The CEA Critic; W. W. Watt, La- 
fayette College, past president of Eastern 


Pennsylvania CEA. 


G. Bruce Dearing, Chairman 


Edgar W. Hirshberg 
Ralph Miller 


Michigan CEA 
The Mich. CEA met on Nov. 8 at Michi- 


gan State Univ. During the morning con- 
current sessions discussed “Linguistics in 
Freshman Composition” (R. J. Geist); “The 
Great-book Approach to Literature” (John 
Timmerman); and “Teaching Advanced 


Writing Courses” (Emilie A. Newcomb). 


An unusually challenging and 
effective teaching tool for 


freshman composition courses 


PROBLEMS IN PROSE 


Fourth Edition 
By Paul Haines 
A well-known and successful Harper text 
— often emulated but never equalled. 
505 Pages $3.50 


Ay 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33d Street 
New York 16, New York 


A NEW TEACHING METHOD 
(Continued from p. 1!) 
‘ave to be temporarily banished, along 


with the poems of Burns and Blake; but 


the fifteen weeks of the term already 
seemed too short for adequate treatment 
of the five major figures. 

The next question was one of theme. 


Should the course have a focus? | fumbled 


for a while with the notion of following 
certain specific threads of thought: vary- 
ing concepts of nature, or of man's rela- 
tionship with society, or of the struggle 


between intellect and emotion, etc., etc. 


All of these, however, seemed only ragged 
fraaments of a larger image, some great 
animating idea. | determined then that | 


would try to lead my students, via the 


works of the chosen authors, to the shaping 
of some theory of the essences of Roman- 
ticism. | furthermore determined that they 
-hould arrive independently, so far as pos- 
sible, at their own conclusions. 


Three major difficulties lay in the path. 
The first was the students’ lack of a frame- 
ork in which to fashion this theory, for 
they were generally pretty ignorant about 
specific names, dates, literary principles, 
criticisms, poems, and other concrete in- 
formation; they had all had the so-called 
sophomore ‘'survey'’ course, to be sure, but 
most of them could only remember vaguely 


that Wordsworth had somehow made the 
natural supernatural, while Coleridge had 


done the reverse (or something like that— 
nobody was quite sure), and Byron had 


had many love affairs—and so on. The 


second difficulty was the need for some 
device or stratagem that would give the 
course the powerful, rapid start it needed 
to approach the fulfillment of my ambi- 
tious objectives in fifteen weeks. The third 


problem was my distaste for the customary 
colorless and mechanical fashion. of treat- 
ing authors in a period course of this type 
as though each lived in a hermetically 
sealed compartment to be explored in a 


rigidly prescribed number of class sessions, 
seldom to be-re-examined and rarely to 


be seen, in Wordsworth's phrase, as “a 
man speaking to men.’ 


The final question, then, the key ques- 
tion, was one of attack. How could the 
initial handicaps be overcome, to drive to- 
wards a formulation of theory drawn from 
comprehensive but vividly introduced ma- 
terial? The answer was to.break up the or- 


der of material in the course into four 
sections, more or less as follows: _ 
| {five weeks). One. week apiece was de- 


voted to an intensive study of each of th 
five authors. A good part of this study wa 
biographical, for it appeared clear to me~ 


here was the electrification | wanted fy 
the fast start—that much of the nature ¢ 


English Romanticism was to be found js 
those five lives, each almost fictional ix 
its peaks of excitement (with the poss 


ble exception of Wordsworth, Annette Val 


lon notwithstanding), and each bearing iy 
it the seeds destined to grow into 

creat works that characterize the period 
Among those works at this time we exa 


‘ned closely a handful of minor poems ani 
at least one major poem for each autho, 

This schedule, it may be seen, pune 
‘uated with a number of brief quizzes d 
signed to hint at important ideas, serve 


several purposes: it gave a wide big 
araphical and historical survey of the ere 
it suggested a number of common Roma 
tic themes, philosophical concepts, and a 


tistic methods; and it began to provid 


vicrete literary material for comparison 
and contrasts. 

Il (one week). This section was given ove 
to class discussion, which, granted, was n¢ 


~-y profound, but which began to cast 


few feeble illuminations upon larger issue 
‘ was important, | found, to make s 

that the poems assigned in the first fiw 
weeks were proper companion pieces, wi 


challenging points of similarity and diffe 
ence, and then to keep suggesting the 


more perceptive understanding would b 
gin to develop with wider and deep 


To an authentic text 


add an illuminating introduction unusw 
ally rich in critical and background 
material 


provide ample original notes both glossarial 
and explanatory 
place in an attractive format with readable 


typefaces and generous margins 


finish with a binding both durable and 
flexible 


the result: 


A new RIVERSIDE EDITION 


29 titles now available 


Many more on the way! 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Palo Alto 
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reading. 
Ill (eight weeks). With a foundation on 
which to build, and with a few early in- 


sights, the students returned to a study of 


the five authors—but with an enormous 
difference from their green and hesitant 
beginning. Now they were enlightened 
enough to see their deficiencies, yet confi- 
dent in the recognition of an intelligible 
framework. Having a fresh memory of, say, 
"Tintern Abbey,’ ‘The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner,’ a canto of "Childe Har- 
old,’ two of Keats's great odes, and "To 


a Sky-lark'’ and "Ode to the West Wind," 


along with minor pieces, and having some 
understanding of the poets themselves, the 
students could grasp and correlate ‘‘inti- 


mations of Immortality," or ‘Christabel,” 


or “Adonais,' or whatever, with increased 
assurance and delight. 

Indeed, these eight weeks were most 
stimulating, for they brought with them a 
reassuring flexibility and extensiveness of 


allusion to specific ideas and poems, not 
in a narrow area, but across some of the 
widest and highest points of the entire 
Romantic Period. 


IV (one week). This final section was a 
return to discussion, attempting to formu- 
late theories and to state a few general 


principles based on fairly comprehensive 
knowledge (within the temporal limitations 


of one term's work.) It was a time, | should 
add, invested with the excitements and 
satisfactions of hard independent thought. 

This ultimate self-examination and self- 
expression proved the value of trying this 
new method of teaching a one-term course 
in English Romantic Literature. The experi- 
ment by no means gave completely satis- 
factory results—partly because of occa- 
sional unwise choice of assignments and 


partly because | failed to keep all discus- 


sions alive and moving—but | believe it 
proved worthy of being tried again. 
Vincent C. De Baun 


Wells College 


PROBLEM IN ENGLISH ONE 

; (Continued from p. i) 

lish Grammar, R. C. Pooley discusses three 
points of view governing three approaches: 
the traditional, the historical, and the ex- 
perimental. This seems to me to be a sat- 
isfactory division, and now that the various 
approaches have been described and are 
being tried in various places, I hope that 
English publications will be able to give 
us more information about practical appli- 
cations. Information about practical appli- 
cations is what is lacking in most of the 
material available at present—with the pos- 


sible exception of applications to speech. 
Pooley’s work is excellent but his chapter 
on “Grammar in College Composition” is 
very short. It does, however, provide infor- 
mation which will lead to a better under- 
standing of three approaches. 

Forgetting speaking, reading, and listen- 
ing because of the shortness of this paper, 
let us consider writing. Writing will prob- 
ably continue to be the hard core of the 
English I course in most colleges. What is 
the position of grammar, or anything else, 
in respect to writing? Traditional grammar 
has been criticized often as not providing 
adequate definitions—of such things as the 
sentence, parts of speech, ete—and the 
criticism is made sometimes as though it 
made a difference. Actually, it does not 
make much difference. 

Very few teachers of English are inter- 
ested in definitions as such. They are in- 


terested in having grammar contribute to 
skill in composition. They realize, for ex- 
ample, that “a group of words containing 
a subject and predicate and containing a 
complete thought” is not an accurate defi- 
nition of a sentence. But the concept, wrong 
as it may be, can be used with beginning 
writers who run sentences together or use 
dependent clauses as sentences. The ques- 
tion is—will any of the hundred or so sub- 
stitute definitions which are hardly more 
satisfactory be of as much value with 
college students who have neither the time 
nor the inclination to spend several weeks 
going over the possible concepts of the sen- 
tence? Take, for example, the definition, 
“a sentence is an utterance which is not 


part of a larger construction,” and ask if 
this would be of much use to the puzzled 
freshman who writes, “I was at the dance 
last night I was with my girl friend Mary.” 
Will any definition help him? I do not 


know—I have little faith in definitions. 


4 have read many able arguments con- 
cerning the superiority of one approach or 
another, but I have read few descriptions of 
applications which are completely convinc- 


ing. We need more reports and more study. 


Let me submit a composite composition 
which will contain a number of errors all 
English teachers find somewhat common. 
Perhaps the mistakes do not come quite so 
closely together. I have exaggerated for ef- 


fect. What is in each approach to composi- 


tion which would help to solve the problem 
— in the given time and under the given 
conditions, which means in one or two se- 
mesters and with large classes of non-Eng- 
lish majors? 


Composition 

A baseball player is lucky if he can re- 
strain from injuries. Pitchers learn dirty 
tricks like throwing at batters heads which 
they pull on their opponents. Sometimes 
players slid? with spikes high which is 
meant to cut up the baseman. There was 
an incident when a batsman was killed by 


being beaned this was in the major leagues 
about 1920. It was an accident but it show 


(Please turn to p. 6) 
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(The mature years of William Dean 
Howells, 1885-1920) by Edwin H. Cady 
America’s cultural and historical develop- 
ment through several critical decades 
is traced in this life-study of the Dean 
of American Letters, William Dean 


Howells. 

The second volume of Dr. Cady’s 
biography of this great man deals with 
the final 35 years of a long and pro- 
ductive career . . . it emphasizes Howells’ 
canny observations of society and his 
shrewd ability to sense and analyze the 
contemporary literary scene. 

Edward Harrison Cady, professor of 
English at Syracuse University, has been 
compiling data on William Dean Howells 
since 1940. He is the author or editor 
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(Continued from p. 5) 
how dangerous the game can be. Their be- 
ing many injuries due to the roughness of 
baseball today. Even when the players wear 


protection helmits they still get hurt from 


some dirty tricks of the game itself. Al- 
though, of course, not all injuries are series 
by any means. Baseball is a fing game and 
spectators sport but I still say that base- 
ball is a dangerous game. 

he most obvious answer to the problem 


is the easy one—the student should not be 
in college. It’s an answer we can not give. 
We cannot be satisfied with the careless 
defense that anyway the reader can under- 
stand what has been said—and so there is 
communication. We demand literate com- 
munication. We all know how we should like 
to have the student write this composition. 
We can use perhaps twelve periods dealing 
with functional grammar, or something 
which will do the work better.. What shall 
it be? Let’s see the proof. Personally, I 
would use any or all means available, singly 
or in combination, if the job could be done. 
Grammar is a means. Linguistics is a 
means. Writing and speaking are the im- 
portant things. 
James Binney 


West Chester STC 


PROPOSAL FOR 
THE PH.D. 


(Continued from p. 1) 

pology. The amount and varieties of knowl- 
edge called for in teaching from a typical 
English 1A-1B textbook are staggering in 
scope. As I see it, there will be no relief; 
we are committed to teaching students how 
to express ideas, and we believe that these 
ideas should arise from as many areas of 
learning as may be worthwhile. 

Therefore, there is but one road for the 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


A new college grammar 


Form in 


Modern English 


By DONA WORRALL BROWN; 
WALLACE C. BROWN; Professor 
of English, University of Kansas 
City and DUDLEY BAILEY, As- 
sociate Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

The authors have brought modern 
linguistic knowledge to assist in 
teaching the Freshman student of 
English grammar. The book stresses 
structure and usage, rather than 
definitions of grammatical meaning. 


348 pp., exercises, paperbound $2.90 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
417 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


instructor; that is to learn as much as he 
can about as many disciplines as he can 
so that he can bring more guidance to class 
discussions, thereby making them more 


fruitful and less vehicular for insignificant 
chatter. 


It would appear, then, that specialization 
in English is unwarranted for the junior 
college instructor as well as, I believe, for 
those who primarily will teach freshman 
composition courses in universities. Grad- 
uate study above the Master’s Degree for 
those instructors should be broad in range, 
especially in all areas of humanities. Uni- 
versities should offer a second type of Ph.D. 
for those teachers who feel their careers 
will be on the junior college levels where 
there is no expectation of teaching upper 
division or graduate courses and where 
there is no emphasis on publishing scholar- 
ly articles. 

To avoid the charge of being too general, 
I list what I consider the basic courses in 
this new program: Anthropology, Cinema 
History and Criticism, History of Economic 
Doctrines, Great Masters of Art, Great 
Masters in Music, Great Philosophers and 
Philosophical Ideas, Ethics, Logic, Public 
Opinion and Propaganda, General Psychol- 
ogy, and Comparative Religions. At least 
six hours in history and political science 
should be required, with one of the courses 
bearing a title such as Theories of Govern- 
ment. 

Assuming that all of the above courses 
carried two semester hours credit (in some 
schools this credit load would be impossible 
without other departmental co-operation) 
the candidate for the Ph.D. would have tak- 
en 28 hours in disciplines other than in Eng- 
lish, 

Obviously, titles of these courses vary 
from school to school, and most candidates 
will already have taken some of the courses. 
Such candidates would then elect other 
courses within the same discipline. 

Twenty-six semester hours in English 
above the Master of Arts degree should be 
adequate, but these hours should be taken 
in courses best suited for the type of teach- 
ing the junior college instructor will do. 
Using the University of Southern Califor- 
nia graduate school catalog as a guide, I 
would list Theory and Practice of Modern 
Criticism, Development of Modern English, 
Grammar and Composition, Semantics, 
Theory and Practice of Rhetoric, Structure 
of Modern English, General Linguistics, and 
Seminars in the Novel, the Short Story, 
Prose, Poetry, Drama, and Literature in 
Relation to the History of Ideas. In the de- 
scription of these seminars the terms “prac- 
tice in criticism” and “analysis” are used. 
In addition, I would exalt Vocabulary Build- 
ing to an upper division course and make it 
a requirement. 

Thus, this Ph.D. would require 54 grad- 
uate or upper division hours beyond the 
Master’s degree. I do not consider this num- 
ber of hours unrealistic, and certainly there 
should be no danger of a “cinch” degree 


resulting. 

Two items remain for discussion—the 
language requirement and the dissertation. 

As the proposed degree has nothing to do 
with projected research, besides the disser- 
tation, I see no need for any language re- 
quirement. However, as the program also is 
based on a humanities foundation and inas- 
much as any humanist today should know 
at least one foreign lagnuage, I would rec- 
commend that the candidate become tho- 
roughly familiar with one foreign language 
and literature, that is, that he be able to 
speak and write the language, as well as 
read it, This recommendation is based solely 
on a personal conclusion that more teachers 
would take a more kindly attitude toward 
the language requirement if they felt they 
had to master one language, rather than 
read two languages amateurishly. } may be 
wrong, but I feel an instructor today has 
more need of language for a potential Ful- 
bright grant than for reading untranslated 
articles. 

As to the dissertation, I recommend two 
changes: 1. that emphasis be taken off orig- 
inal research and be transferred to theses of 
criticism and analysis; 2. that the writer be 
aliowed to make his study in two or more 
disciplines, 

I must anticipate a question. Why insti- 
tute a new program—why not just let the 
teacher take courses in those areas where 
he feels a need? My answer is that many 
college instructors, particularly junior col- 
lege instructors, want a Ph.D. but realize 
that specialization is of little value to their 
teaching problems. These instructors have 
no burning desire to become university pro- 
fessors for any one of several reasons. They 
appreciate the fact that junior college 
teaching serves a worthwhile purpose, yet 
in some junior colleges a Ph.D. is necessary 
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to reach the highest salary classification. 
They are not much interested in turning out 
monographs and articles for learned jour- 
nals. They make a certain salary on the 
junior college level and would have to take 
a sizable cut in pay to go to a university. 

Finally, to defend against the charge of 
pleading a special cause for junior college 
instructors, I call attention to the report 
of “Doctoral Studies in English and Prep- 
aration for Teaching” in the “CEA Critic” 
of March, 1958, This report, prepared by 


thirteen college and university professors, 
emphasizes many of the same points I have 
made in this essay. 

Here are some sample quotations: “The 
committee is almost unanimous, in fact, on 
the primary importance of the aesthetic- 
critical approach in the preparation of the 
college teacher. By this term we mean the 
attempt to appreciate and understand the 
literary work as a work of art and craft, 
as an object for aesthetic contemplation, 
and to evaluate it by relevant principles of 
literary criticism.” (p. 7) 

“We believe it is largely by making the 
critical approach as pervasive as possible 
that the development of more effective 
teachers will be most fully achieved.” (p. 8) 

Lastly: “. . . if we have doctoral pro- 
grams which encourage ‘the philosophical 
habit of mind,’. which emphasize breadth of 
knowledge as well as concentration, inter- 
pretation and evaluation as well as re- 
search, and a more humane aproach to lan- 
guage studies, we think talented individuals 
will be more likely to pursue graduate stu- 
dies, and that the whole mode of their 
training will have a salutary effect upon 
their later work as teachers.” (p, 11) 

Joseph M. Collier 
El Camino College 
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WRITE ABOUT 


The magazine indexes in the college li- 
brary are almost lost from view beneath the 
crowd of agitated freshmen. There is a 
nervous jam in the card catalog room. A 


line of perplexed youths has formed at the 
desk of the reference room librarian. The 
rows of encyclopedias show fearful gaps. 
In short, it’s term paper time for the be- 
ginners—a time of irritation and stress for 
the students and a time of agonizing revela- 
tion for the librarians who once again dis- 
cover how amazingly little freshmen know 
about using a library. 

Is there anything that can be done that 
will at once both ease the lot of the fresh- 
men and reduce the wear and tear on librar- 
ians who are forced to spend so much of 
their time answering elementary questions ? 

A good deal of the trouble could probably 
be eliminated if the freshman had the ad- 
vantage of fuller and more gradual instruc- 
tion in library work in first semester Eng- 
lish. As things generally happen now, the 
English teacher holds back the library in- 
struction until the second semester and then 
tries to present the minimum essentials in a 
few hurried weeks before the dreaded term 
paper is due. If, on the other hand, some of 
the written work in first semester English 
concerned itself with library topics, then the 
student would already have a useful ac- 
quaintance with the library and would not 
experience panie when called upon to do 
the extended research necessary for his 
term paper. 

First semester English frequently devotes 
some attention to the explanation of simple 
directions and processes. Instead of picking 
up the usual batch of themes on how to 
make fudge, how to open a tin can, and 
how to operate a glass washer, the teacher 
might ask the student to supply in his own 
words an explanation of how to locate and 
use the card catalog and how to locate and 
use a major magazine index. And for brief 
directions, let the student tell how to find 
the Oxford English Dictionary or Webster’s 
Dictionary of Synonyms on the reference 
shelf. 

If a unit on diction precedes the term 
paper, the teacher instead of relying on the 
meager resources of the textbook might 
acquaint the student with the American 
Thesaurus of Slang or set him to investi 
gating the new words in “Words, New 
Words and Meanings” in the Britannica 
Book of the Year or to reporting on the 
column “Among the New Words” in the 
magazine American Speech. 

In place of a generalized assignment in 
comparison and contrast, the teacher might 
ask the student ‘to sink his teeth into some- 


‘thing solid by having him write a compari- 


son. .of two rival encyclopedias, say Britan- 


‘nica and Americana; on such matters as 
‘general: plan, history, price, indication of 


authorship, use of illustration, ways of keep- 
ing up to date, clarity of explanation, and 
the: like. Assignments calling for a compar- 


THE LIBRARY 


ison of the automobile ads of twenty years 
ago with those of today or asking for a 
contrast between sex appeal in ads forty 
years ago with that employed in today’s 
periodicals would acquaint the freshman 
with the library’s bound magazine besides 
providing him with some information worth 
writing up. 

Again if one’s purpose is to acquaint the 
student with the wealth of current maga- 
zines to which the library subscribes and 
also to discuss some rhetorical principles, 
the teacher might have the student survey 
the kinds of titles employed in this month’s 
magazine articles or the different methods 
by which the authors handle the tricky 
problem of beginning an essay. Or one 
might have the student acquaint himself 
with four or five national newspapers by 
requesting an analysis of their front pages 
on the same day to show how the face of 
the news can be varied by large headlines, 
small headlines, and inside page placement. 

Dozens of similar asignments that at the 
same time will give the freshman an op- 
portunity to express himself, a knowledge 
of the resources of the library, and a body 
of information can be invented by the first 
semester composition teacher. And while 
one is at it, why not a theme on library 
manners? Some library users evidently 
need a reminder that it is not considerate 
to do one’s homework in front of the period- 
icals indexes, that it is impolite to block 
the card catalog by failing to withdraw 
trays that require prolonged study, and 
that it is rude to rest one’s feet on the top 
of tables in the reading room. 

Robert L. Coard 

University of Alabama 
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Composition, Communication, and Science 


(Paper read April 26, 1958, at Middle At- 
lantic CEA Meeting) 

With such an extensive topic as Composi- 
tion and Communication, and Scientific Ed- 
ucation, it is necessary immediately to re- 
strict ourselves to a more. limited phase of 
this general subject. Thus, I will attempt 
to give you my views on the importance of 
and the need for written expression in the 
education of the scientist. 

The scientist must know how to express 
himself clearly, precisely and concisely. with 
the spoken word, but’ more important he 
must. be able to do this with the written 
word. This need for clear, precise and con- 
cise writing is twofold: first for his own 
personal development and advancement, a 
purely selfish motive, if you will, and second 
for the common good, by his contribution in 
writing to the general advancement of sci- 
ence. 

Let us consider this. first point: The im- 
portance of the written word for the per- 
sonal advancement of the individual -sci- 
entist. Some years ago an article appeared 
in one of the industrial chemical . journals 
under the heading “Why Chemists Get 
Fired.” This article consisted. of a number 
of brief statements by -various - technical 
directors in industry on the. outstanding 
fuults of technical men. Though they -gave 
many and diverse shortcomings, they all 
agreed on one: namely, the lack of. ability 
in technical men to express themselves 
either orally or in writing. I would like to 
quote a few of these statements. 

According to one: “We find a great fault 
in our present technical men in that they 
lack the power of self-expression either 
oral or written. Simple sentence construc- 
tion seems difficult. . . . Compound sen- 
tence structure becomes just a jargon of 
conflicting tenses; singulars are used for 
plurals; pronouns are massacred.” 

And another one writes: “In my experi- 
ence the greatest weakness of the average 
chemical engineer is his: lack of ability to 
assemble a good report which is at once well 
organized, clear and persuasive.” 

And finally: “One of the most outstand- 
ing faults of technical men is their inability 
to use ably the English language. The 
writing of simple reports and the expressing 
of themselves verbally seem to be two 
things in which they are notably deficient.” 
And so on, but I think this is enough to 
make the point clear that technical men 
need to know how to speak and write bet- 
ter. 

Due to the great demand for scientists 
today, perhaps not too many of them get 
fired. but certainly their development and 
growth within a company, even from a 
monetary: point of view, depends to a large 
extent on their monthly progress reports 
and therefore on their ability to write -ef- 
-fectively. This is partially due to the fact 
that very ofen there is little direct contact 


between the individual research worker and 
the director of research. Consequently the 
director of research must obtain most of his 
information and impressions about the abil- 
ity of the various workers under him from 
the written reports submitted to him. 


_ Thus it sometimes happens that real abil- 
ity of a technical man goes unnoticed be- 
cause of his inability to write clearly and 
precisely. For this reason his good work is 
poorly presented. This is especially true in 
the larger corporations and when we con- 
sider the present rate at which companies 
are merging one wonders if there will be 
any small companies in the future. 


Nor do scientists in academic institutions 
escape the importance of effective self ex- 
pression, Obviously their personal progress 
depends on their ability to speak effectively, 
It also depends to a large extent on their 
ability to write effectively, for today in 
practically all large univerities and in 
many smaller colleges, a scientist must per- 
form and publish his scientific research, if 
he is eventually to be promoted through the 
various academic grades from instructor to 
full professor. There are also scientific text- 
books to be written. These are usually done 
by .university professors and in this en- 
deavor they must above all be clear and 
precise. 

From all of this we see that regardless 
of whether the scientist is in an academic 
institution, in a government laboratory, or 
in industry, his advancement will be based 
to a very large extent on his writings: 
whether they be textbooks, scientific re- 
search publications, or monthly progress 
reports. 

As to my second point: The need for 


‘clear, concise writing for the common good 


and the general advancement of science. 
‘Science progresses by research, but this re- 
search if it is to help science advance must 
be promulgated—it must be published so 
that the results of the various investigations 
become known and can be utilized. In the 
early days of science when most of the re- 
search was done by men who regarded their 
scientific interest more as a hobby than a 
vocation and who financed their own re 
search, perhaps there was some excuse for 
not publishing the results of their work; but 
at the present time, when large amounts 
of money are supplied by others, both from 
public and private funds, it is imperative 
that the scientist know how to express him- 
self in writing so that his results will not 
go unnoticed and unused. It is therefore 
his duty to publish these results within 8 
reasonable time, so that they may contri- 
bute immediately to the common good and 
for the general advancement of science. 
There does not seem to be a place any 
longer for the scientist who cannot speak 
and write effectively. Thus our picture of 
the scientist himself is gradually changing. 


‘At one time he was considered a very 
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isolated individual who needed only the abil- 
ity to perform scientific research. Today he 
is no longer isolated and his life has be- 
come very complex with the need for many 
and various abilities—not least of which is 
the need for effective writing. 


We may now ask ourselves: Is there a 
special need for clarity, for precision, and 
for concisenes in scientific writing? Cer- 
tainly there is. The need for clarity is ob- 
vious. The most profound research or dis- 
covery may go unnoticed if the scientist 
can not report it to others in a clear man- 
ner so as to be understood. 


The need for precision is greater in sci- 
entific writing than in literary prose. It is 
possible for literary writing to be effective, 
without in the strict sense being precise. 
After all, a literary author is an artist and 
as an artist he is interested in presenting 
an object in such a way that one can ob- 
tain a very clear idea of it. He paints, as it 
were, a verbal picture. If he can do this he 
is certainly being very effective. However, 
a technical writer must present this same 
object in such a precise manner that another 
research workers in some other part of the 
world can duplicate it in all its essential 
details. We certainly do not expect this 
from the literary writer, and in fact if he 
gave us such a detailed picture, we would 
find it very boring. 


There is one last requirements of effec- 
tive writing that applies very appropriately 
to scientific papers today. This is concise- 
ness. This need for conciseness is over and 
above the fact that a concise statement is 
in general more clear and precise than a 
verbose one. When we consider the tremen- 
dous amount of research work being per- 
formed and published and with this the very 
great advances being made by scientists in 
all the various disciplines, we can at least 
begin to see the need for conciseness. There 
is neither space to print nor time to read 
superfluous words. At the present rate of 
advancement of science, it is a difficult 
thing just to be able to keep abreast of 
one’s own particular field, without having 
to waste time with unnecesary words. 


I do not intend to indicate with these 
brief remarks that science has any monop- 
oly on clear, precise and concise writing or 
that conciseness is more important for sci- 
ence than for other fields of endeavor. I 
am just trying to point out its importance 
as far as the scientist is concerned. 


In conclusion, I wish to say that clear, 
precise written expression must play a very 
important role in the education of scientists 
both for their own personal good and for 
the general good for the advancement: of 
science. This is something which the sci- 
entist never doubts, but something that the 
would-be scientist may tend to ignore. 


Richard E. Rebbert 
Georgetown University _ 
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Latin: Unpopular, Deserted, Necessary 


~ have been teaching French, Spanish, 
and German for many years, and have end- 
ed the experience with a considerable sense 
of futility. 

If I had based my efforts mainly on mi- 
micry principles, and had not inquired anx- 
iously into the English-language state of 
my foreign-language charges, I might have 
glowed a little more along the way; but 
that would in no degree mitigate the pres- 
ent general feeling of uselessness of which 
I speak.. My only professional consolation 
is that I helped a few, a very few namely, 
those who. already possessed a serious 
equipment in the structure and vocabulary 


of their own native tongue. 


Most students come to college a half to 
three-quarters or more illiterate in their 
own English. The. man on the street, the 
professional “educators,” and the average 
college and university professors outside of 
English, and often even inside that depart- 
ment, point to the dictionary, and to cours- 
es in composition and speech, and say there 
is the college answer to language ills. They 
confidently think that language learning is 
in no way different in kind from that re- 
lating to business or sociological courses or 
science fields. 

They may be right if their own average 
attainments in language (their own, for 
they did not get very far in any other) are 
to be taken as a high norm of useful ac- 
complishment. But Heaven forbid a con- 
summation of that sort! 

It should finally be known in the United 
States (as has always been known in edu- 
cationally wise old Europe) that many 
forms of discipline are required to produce 
a sound and healthy state of the native 
language in a person or in a country. It 
must be made the hard center of the curri- 
culum from the earliest student days. Direc- 
tions and indirections must conspire early 
and late to make one’s language an inte- 
gral, automatically operative, part of him. 
Late and hurriedly applied veneers implicit 
in the dictionary on the shelf and vocabu- 
lary-building courses in college are last re- 
sorts, better than nothing perhaps, but ap- 
plied in the later, busier years, forlorn as 
ultimate expedients. 

It is as gratuitous to doubt the founda- 
tion nature of Latin for English as it is 
to reject the indispensability of mathema- 
tics for the operations and development of 
science and the reasoning faculties. Proof 
could be spun out to an almost endless de- 
gree for both these propositions, but why 
waste time and energy doing so when the 
general world of thinkers has established 
them as axiomatic? Some, with personal in- 
terest in a modern foreign language, jeal- 
ously assert that this can be a disciplinary 
linguistic substitute for Latin. But obvious- 
ly the conditions and objectives of the 
study of these are quite different. Besides, 
if we are thinking of the lower schools, 
which of several equally important modern 


languages shall be selected, gory there is 
no space or time for them all? 

The better thing to do in America, at 
least for the present, and until we can 
finally work up again a thoroughly healthy 
language tradition, is to require Latin alone 
in the lower schools. Then the freshman col- 
lege student, equipped linguistically to be- 
gin a modern foreign Language with some 
hope of sucess, can proceed in the latter 
with the speed and intelligence required, 
and a consequent feeling for it that has a 
really durable basis preventing the subject 
from slipping altogether out of his interests 
and his grasp. 

If, in this country, we attempt to “throw” 
modern foreign languages at children (sup- 
posing wildly that enough competent teach- 
ers could be found for that martyr’s task— 
for with any sort of lapse the labor is lost) 
to the exclusion of Latin we are not going 
to assure any thorough knowledge of any 
language, our own included, as an ultimate 
asset, though we may indeed turn out a cer- 
tain number of interesting child-parrots. 

My principal quarel in this Latin matter 
is not with those who are ignorant of the 
essentials of the health of language, but 
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LATIN: UNPOPULAR, DESERTED 
(Continued from p. 9) 

with the connoisseurs and experts who have 
succumbed, under the general inertia of 
entertainment-loving students and contem- 
porary educational trends away from lan- 
guage tradition, to a very throughgoing 
case of defeatism. 

A recent letter from a prominent thinker 
and writer on educational affairs puts the 
matter thus; “It certainly would be far bet- 
ter for the teaching of English if we should 
require our students to study Latin; but I 
think it entirely out of the realm of prac- 
tical politics to advocate such a thing. There 
is not the ghost of a chance of a revival 
of Latin in the public schools in this our 
day. It is too bad, but facts are facts. 
Neither the educators nor the public be- 
lieve that such study is of any use. You and 
I know better.” (This was written, be it 
noted, before the Sputnik era). 

I shall not use space to list further re- 
marks along this line, though I can find 
many such in my correspondence with per- 
sons highly respected in the conservative 
educational sphere, including especially 
some foreign-born university professors 
among us, who would not tolerate the ab- 
sence of Latin in the foundational systems 
in their own lands, but who think they must 
bow their heads to majority opinion and 
pervasive trends in their adopted country. 
They pine for securer anchoring of the 
system into whose toils they are thrown, but 
reason apparently that specific urging from 
foreigners will not be kindly taken. 

They are far more timorous in this case, 
I feel, than American character or the 
situation warrants, for they are recognized 
as men and women irreplaceable in our 
councils of higher education, and their col- 
lective opinions, uttered without fear of 
consequences, would carry weight and pow- 
er. We need their assistance all the more 


since we cannot here in America depend for 
public intellectual backing, in the matter of 
Latin’s claims, upon our own professors of 
English and modern foreign languages. 

It may be that those in the various asso- 
ciations of teachers of English who have 
given thought to the subject (and I suspect 
that their number is not large) believe that, 
although a favoring attitude on the part of 
English toward Latin has always been im- 
plicit in the very nature of things, there 
are other causes for Latin’s decline, uncon- 
nected with English silence, that are in 
themselves compelling, and not to be altered 
by English attempts at intervention on La- 
tin’s behalf. 

But even if this were so, the fact would 
not excuse English for not admitting its 
plain duty in the case of its own self- 
defense, and for not acting forcefully. I 
think I use the last word advisedly, because 
it seems plain to me that English, in its 
highly protected, even pampered state, could 
secure from educational officialdom prac- 
tically anything it set its heart upon. 

In America we try fruitlessly to preach 


elementary human manners into adult driv- 
ers of automobiles. We similarly endeavor 
to elevate the sentiments and practices of 
full-grown and so-called good citizens who 
start forest fires and litter up the land- 
scape. And just as absurdly we try to put 
on the trappings of good English, after the 
plastic years have gone by, by a clumsy 
fumbling with the dictionary, and a reluc- 
tantly undertaken course or two in writing 
“themes” and “building” in three months 
insignificant, foundationless vocabularies. 
If we are to have automobile drivers 
with manners and consciences and otherwise 
good citizens of the country, we must assure 
the essential mental controls and leanings 
by the age of fifteen at the latest; and by 
the same token, if we aspire to national 
competence in language, we cannot afford 
in high school days to disregard and neglect 
the discipline of Latin. 
A. M. Withers 
Va. Polytechnic Institute 


TEACHING LARGER CLASSES 


Summary of talk given at the Spring 
1958 meeting of The Michigan CEA, April 
19, 1958 

Those who face the problem of teaching 
larger classes often ask: How can we teach 
our course by closed-circuit television or 
tape recordings? I believe this is a bad 
first question. A better one would be: Un- 
der what conditions did we ourselves learn 
best when we were in college? This ques- 
tion opens up another avenue of approach. 
For example, if we are sure that the semi- 
nar method of teaching writing is a greatly 
effective one, we should determine whether 
there are elements in it which can be ap- 
plied in a classroom of 60 to 200 students. 
I believe this to be a fruitful line of in- 
quiry. 

Closed-circuit television experiments all 
over the country report that student learn- 
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Harvey T. Lyon 
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A wide selection of significant 
textual, scholary and critical ma- 
terials drawn from Keat’s other 
poems, his letters, and the work 
of his critics illustrate the numer- 
ous modes of interperation which 
may surround a single poem. 
1958, 128 pp., paper-bound 
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ing is. generally as good from TV screey 
as from the instructor in the traditiongl 
classroom. On such evidence, the Engligg 
teacher is obliged to experiment with Ty 
remembering that it is no magic instrumeng 
but rather one appropriate fer some king 
of courses and inappropriate for others. Fog 
eaxmple, literature courses seem to mak 
more sense on TV than writing courses, 


Those who experiment with methods 
teaching larger classes should keep tw 
points in mind while they are tripping§ 
over wires and blowing out fuses. The fii ® 
is that the administrator who asks them 
to teach double the usual number of st@ 
dents with half the number of instructom 
without lowering the quality of the learm 
ing experience is being dangerously ute 
plan. The second is that the fact that the 
TV course teaches as much as the non-T¥ 
course may prove only that neither is teach 
ing eonugh to be really significant in tg 
life of the student. 


If huge enrollments materialize, we tah 
a stupendous assignment. If we turn ovef 
our responsibilities as teachers to those whe 
are trained only to operate machines, We 
will fail. If we induce the most intelligent 
and committed teachers to take on this a& 
signment, we have a fair chance of “a 
our students an education. : 
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